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liverance from * pains.' The word for pains is written in a con- 
tracted form, and might as well stand for prisons, but on exa- 
mining the context it is plainly the former word which is to be 
looked for. The charms and conjurations are in general for 
the purpose of learning the results of ' sickness in any particu- 
lar case ;' of determining whether ' friends will be faithful,' &c. 
We have ' cures for the stone,' and incantations ' to make grey 
hair grow black.' This book confirms the character which 
history gives us of the Duke, as a weak, frivolous, and super- 
stitious man, not unlikely to be influenced for good or evil 
by the persons and circumstances in which he found himself ; 
and, in its degree, it does something to illustrate the spirit of 
the age in which he lived." 



December 10th, 1849. 

The REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D. D., President, 
in the Chair. 

The Rev. Henry King, LL. D., was elected a Member of 
the Academy. 



Mr. Ball, on the part of Abraham Whyte Baker, Sen., 
Esq., of Ballaghtobin, a member of the Academy, and one 
who has always endeavoured to promote its objects, presented 
accurate casts of two bear skulls found in the county of 
Westmeath. The following is a summary of the information 
Mr. Ball has been able to obtain relative to these very inte- 
resting relics of a powerful species long extinct in this island. 
Mr. Underwood, the well-known and industrious collector of 
antiquities, who has rescued from destruction many of the 
best specimens of human art now in the Academy's museum, 
being in 1846 on one of his tours through the country, dis- 
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covered at the house of Mr. Edward Fermon, of Forgney, 
County Longford, on the borders of Westmeath, between 
Moy vore and Ballymahon, the skull of an animal to him un- 
known. This he lost no time in securing, and in the follow- 
ing year obtained a second specimen, found in the same place, 
in a cut away bog, about seven feet from the original sur- 
face. These skulls were purchased by Mr. Baker, and are 
the originals of which casts are by his desire presented to the 
Academy, being duplicates of others given by him to the 
University Museum, where are now to be found, through 
the generosity of the Earl of Enniskillen, the East India 
Company, and our Zoological Society, a very instructive 
collection of the remains of bears, both fossil and recent. 

On the discovery by Mr. Underwood of the larger skull, 
it was somewhat hastily announced as that of a great Irish 
wolf-dog, and was published in the newspapers as such. 
Under this impression, it was brought to Mr. Ball, who, with- 
out hesitation, pronounced it to be that of a bear, which, on a 
little further investigation, he considered to be the black bear 
of Europe. Soon after, Mr. Baker, with laudable liberality, 
purchasedboth specimens, and has thus preserved evidence of the 
existence of bears in Ireland, of which we had before no tangible 
proof or historical evidence. Dr. Scouler, in a paper on extinct 
animals of Ireland, published in the first volume of the Geo- 
logical Journal, observes, that while bears still maintained 
their ground in England, they were unknown in Ireland. 
The venerable Bede states, the only ravenous animals of 
Ireland were the wolf and fox. Giraldus makes no mention 
of the bear, and St. Donatus, who died in 840, states it was 
not a native, " ursorum rabies nulla est ibi," &c. 

The late Mr. Richardson, through whose kind interfer- 
ence Mr. Ball obtained leave to make moulds of the skulls, 
appears to have been in much doubt as to their nature. He 
states (in his History of Dogs, p. 36) his opinion, that " they 
are the remains of an extinct animal allied to, but by no means 
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identical with the dog; and an animal with which we are now 
unacquainted, partaking somewhat of the characteristics of 
the bears, and perhaps, also, of the hyaenas." Mr. Ball 
observed that the discrimination of skulls of bears presented 
zoological difficulties quite sufficient to account for the erro- 
neous views which had been taken ; the alterations of age in the 
occipital and sagittal crests, the dropping' of the premolars, 
and, in some cases, of the incisor teeth, were quite sufficient 
to mislead, and had often misled naturalists ; but the struc- 
ture and arrangement of the molar teeth, and the peculiar 
depressed form of the bullae tympanicae, are unerring proofs of 
the ursidae, at all times distinguishing them from dogs. 

Mr. Ball then proceeded to remark, that if any evidence 
were wanted to prove that the skulls alluded to were Irish, 
he could supply it by producing a cast of a third specimen, 
form which he had been kindly allowed to take a mould for 
the University Museum by its owner, Mr. Cooke, of Par- 
sonstown, the original had been found in Mr. Cooke's 
neighbourhood, as Mr. Ball understood, in deepening a river. 
He mentioned also that he had heard from the late Mr. John 
Robinson, of that locality, of the discovery and wanton des- 
truction of skulls on his grounds, which were very possibly 
those of bears. It is probable that the bear and great Irish 
deer were involved in one common catastrophe, and perished 
together. 

Mr. Ball stated, that being desirous of confirming the 
accuracy of his own views, he submitted casts of the skulls 
to the greatest living authority, merely stating that they 
were supposed to be Irish, and requesting an opinion as 
to their species. The following note is the reply to his 
questions : 

" College of Surgeons ; London, Dec. 7, 1849. 

" My dear Ball, — The casts of the fine crania of bear 
duly arrived, and I have been comparing them this morning. 
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They all differ from Ursus spelceus in the minor elevation of 
the forehead, and, what is more decisive, in the smaller rela- 
tive sizes of the last molar, upper jaw ; they also retain the 
first premolar. The largest of the three skulls presents a 
close correspondence of general form and of flatness of fore- 
head with the largest of our old male skulls of Ursus mari- 
timus, but the molars are relatively larger, especially the 
last, in the Irish skull ; this is decisive against Ursus mari- 
timus. I regret that I have no skull at command of a good 
old male U.ferox. A young female skull of that species indi- 
cates the proportions of the molars to be similar to those in 
the Irish specimens; but then the proportions of the teeth in 
question are likewise those of Ursus arctos; and the two smaller 
skulls from Ireland show an elevation of forehead which, 
though less than in U. spelceus, is greater than in any speci- 
men or figure that I have seen of U.ferox. There remains, 
therefore, for comparison, the varieties of Ursus arctos, for the 
tropical Indian and Malayan bears have characteristics too 
well-marked and well-known to be dwelt on. 

" The great black variety of the European Ursus arctos 
is that to which the Irish skulls offer the nearest resem- 
blance. I can find no character in the casts of the skulls 
which you have sent that I could point to as a specific 
distinction; but then I must add, that I feel equal dif- 
ficulty in laying down the specific distinction between the 
Ursus priscus of Goldfuss from Gailenreuth cavern, and 
the existing largest varieties of Ursus arctos, or the Irish 
bears. These specimens have much strengthened, if not 
quite confirmed, a growing suspicion that U. priscus is speci- 
fically identical with, and was the progenitor of, our European 
U. arctos ; at the same time, they prove that U. priscus was not 
the mere female, as M. De Blainville believes, of U. spelceus. 
Your three specimens are all of the same species ; the largest 
is the male, the smallest, with well-worn molars, the female. 
Now, the large male skull establishes the specific distinction 
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of the equally large male Ursus spelaus, and consequently 
the specific, and not merely sexual, distinction of U. priscus ; 
but at the same time, the Irish crania show that the character 
of the forehead alluded to in my • British Fossil Mammalia,' 
p. 83, is not constant, and not good for a specific difference 
with Ursus arctos. To conclude, then, as at present informed, 
I should refer your Irish skulls to Ursus arctos; and the least 
degenerated representative of that species now living, viz., 
the great black bear, or very dark brown variety of the Scan- 
dinavian wilds, is that which comes closest to the old Irish 
bears. Whether this respectable carnivore continued to exist 
after the slaughter of the last megaceros will be shown by the 
precise bed in which the specimens were found. I should like 
to know the authority, if any, for their derivation, from peat 
bog, and not from shell marl, if the case be so. 

" Ever your's, 
(Signed) " R. Owen." 

Mr. Ball was of opinion, from examination of the original 
bear skulls, that they were not in the peat, but in the marl 
below it, where he believed all the heads of the megaceros, 
probably fifty, which he had closely inspected, were found. 
In no case was peat to be discovered in the cavities, while in 
many marl was present. He expressed his gratification in 
finding that his own views were supported by those of 
Professor Owen, from whom, on this and other occasions, 
he received kind aid. He also expressed obligations to the 
Earl of Enniskillen, Mr. Baker, Mr. Cooke, and Mr. War- 
ren ; and concluded by moving the thanks of the Academy to 
Mr. Abraham Whyte Baker, Sen., for his kindness in pre- 
senting casts of his valuable specimens to its museum of anti- 
quities. 



Colonel H. D. Jones presented tables of the fall of rain, 
with the levels of the Shannon and state of the wind, observed 



